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America has by far the best news coverage in the world. Our press and radio, however, must concentrate on high-speed dispatches, often omitting the great spiritual factors which motivate the 
news. And unfortunately much reporting is under the pressures of narrcw provincialism and our traditional prejudices. Thus rolitical fanaticism and self-defeating military extremism frequently 
threaten to displace sound democratic practice and a rational defense system. Between The Lines seeks to provide greater insight by presenting selected reports, research analyses, and forecasts 
drawn from the most authoritative sources. This effort is dedicated to the belief that only through the Judaic-Christian concepts of truth can we avcid the violent changes inherent ‘in war and in 
communism and thus move forward out of the tribalism of man towards the brotherhood of the Kingdcm of God. Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in the nuclear age. 








Your Christmas and Ours 
ECAUSE the Christmas season is so closely associated with peace, 
goodwill, reconciliation — many of our readers have found Between 
The Lines to be ideal as either gift or greeting. It is a thoughtful re- 
membrance for your most discerning friends or for your minister, 
Congressman, school principal, professor at your alma mater, for alert 
high school and college students. 


The many readers who send Between The Lines as gifts and 
greetings make the Christmas season a most vital part of our growing 
expanding service. Your Christmas subscriptions help Between The 
Lines to keep on growing. 


And it is so simple to send, so economical to give. Just $2. for 
each yearly subscription. For each five subscriptions you send in, we 
will give you, without cost, a year’s extension on your own subscription. 


An attractive Christmas gift card, announcing your gift, will be 
mailed in your name to each recipient on your list. Send in your gift 
subscription list today, so we can mail these announcements to arrive 
at the Christmas season. 





AN APPROPRIATE BOOK for Christmas giving: Journey Into Light, Charles 
A. Wells’ timely interpretation of First Century Christianity for today, is a thought- 
ful gift suggestion. This handsome hardcover book cf 142 pages, illustrated by the 
author, is priced at $2.50 postpaid. Send us ycur list of those to whom you wish to 
give this penetrating book, and we will mail it direct with a gift card in your name. 


Between The Lines, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 




















Gandhi Techniques Continue to Work 


A Southern Newspaper (Memphis, Tenn.) reports: “Four teenage 
white boys went to a Negro pastor’s home to apologize for having set off 
a homemade bomb in a fruit jar which didn’t do much damage, but fright- 
ened the neighborhood. The boys had to stand trial in a juvenile court for 
their act but on their own they went to the pastor’s home and told him 
‘We're sorry. It was a foolish prank. We do not hate Negroes.’ ” 

The Negro pastor, Rev. G. H. Mason, was deeply moved. He said, 
“I hold no ill feelings.” The next day the Negro pastor went to juvenile 
court to plead for the release of the boys. “I do not wish to press charges 
against them. They made a mistake which, as it turned out, wasn’t serious.” 

When one boy lost his job as a 
newspaper carrier because of the 
incident, the pastor appealed to 
the circulation department manager, 
“Give that boy back his job. He 
needs it and it is good for him.” 
The boys and their parents talked 
to Rev. Mason about race relations 
and all agreed that they wanted to 
see those relations improved. Rev. 
Mason was the first Negro to buy 
a home in the Glenview area where 
the incident occurred. But he com- 
ments, “Most of my white neighbors 
have been very good to me.” 


of the Student Non-Violent Coord- 
inating Committee which met at 
Raleigh, N. C. This organization 
includes leaders who inaugurated 
the sit-in demonstrations in lunch- 
rooms last spring which became 
effective so quickly on a nationwide 
scale. 

The new sit-ins will be timed to 
reach their climax during the Christ- 
mas shopping weeks. Thus the large 
purchasing power of the Negro 
shoppers can be concentrated on the 
support of the sit-ins. Southern 
chain stores and merchandising 
leaders are disturbed by these plans 
which can mean losses of millions 


Young Christian Negro leaders 
of the South are soon to launch a 





Southwide renewed assault on seg- 
regation, according to announce- 
ments following a recent gathering 


if Negro trade is directed only to 
those stores which have already de- 
(Continucd second col., NEXT page) 


X-Ray and Foreeast 


HE FUTURE IN A TEST TUBE: The Congo and Cuba hold up be- 

fore us the problems and the opportunities, the failures and the con- 
tradictions of our world in such a compact and detailed way that, in them, 
we can examine the nature of the days ahead. For much of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America must still go through the evolving changes that afflict 
these two countries. 


COLONIALISM AND RELIGION 


N THE CONGO: There are 13 million Congolese, about half of whom 
| are Christians — about four million Roman Catholics and two million 
Protestants. The Roman Catholic missions were closely tied to the Belgian 
colonial Government; the priests and nuns were nearly all Belgians. And 
until the last the Catholic Church opposed independence. Consequently, 
when the Belgian colonial Government fled, the reservoir of resentment 
against the Catholic Church exploded in violence. 


THE VATICAN HAS NOT COMMENTED on what happened, 
and the U. S. press has largely remained silent on the details, but the 
Christian Century (Sept. 21) reported that nearly all the outrages com- 
mitted against Christian missionaries and mission property in the Congo 
were directed against the Belgian Catholics. Many of the 6,000 nuns and 
priests suffered severely, hundreds of them were assaulted and beaten. 
Their devotion and bravery in standing by their posts commands our deep- 
est respect. They bore the blows of hatred because of their church’s au- 
thoritarian partnership with one of the worst examples of colonialism in 
the modern era. The Congolese regarded the suffering of the nuns and 
priests as an atonement for the sins of the hierarchy in permitting their 
church to become the tool of economic and political exploitation. 


ONLY A FEW PROTESTANTS SUFFERED violence and it now 
appears that this was because they were mistaken for Belgians. Most Prot- 
estant missionary property was not molested, according to reports from 
Frotestant mission boards. Although over half of the Protestant mission- 
aries were evacuated, many are now returning to their stations. Bishop 
N. S. Booth, after a survey of the entire field, reports that almost none of 
the Methodist mission property was damaged. Since the Belgian Govern- 
ment and its Catholic mission schools would permit no Congolese to be 
educated above the high school level, the lack of trained and responsible 
leadership prompted much fear also among Protestants as to what would 
happen when the missionaries had to leave. But the Congolese Christians 
in the Protestant stations took great pride in their watch care over mission 
property. “Everything has been kept in readiness for the resumption of 
our work, pencils sharpened, ink wells filled!” reported Bishop Booth. 





Pr y doctors, evacuated to nearby peaceful areas, kept in touch with 
their medical technicians by telephone, directing their activities even in the operating room. 
The doctors are now returning to find that their technicians have carried cn in crowded hos- 
pitals, ably performing in emergency surgery, in obstetrics and other services. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND A CONGOLESE 
UNIVERSITY must now be developed to provide the leadership so des- 
perately needed. Because the Protestant missionaries have taught their 
Congolese associates skills and subjects beyond the level permitted by the 
Belgians in formal education, Protestant leadership is much to the fore. 
The Christian church and its service to humanity, through hospitals, schools 
and agricultural stations, stands as a monument of hope for the future 
amid the anarchy and chaos, the big power rivalries and the Communist 
subversion. This is not religious sentimentalism; it is a cool statement of 


fact. (For further details, see N. Y. Times, Oct 17; Manchester Guardian, Oct. 20; Christian 
Century, Sept. 21.) 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 
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X-Ray and Forecast 


UT THE CHAOS IN THE CONGO has deep and tangled roots that 

extend far beyond the complex relationships of the African tribes, 
their religions or their apparent lawlessness. As Belgium continues her 
efforts to detach, from the “independent Congo,” the uranium-and-copper- 
rich Katanga and the diamond-laden Kasai provinces, it is important to 
remember that both British and U. S. investments are also involved with 
those of Belgium in these areas. The Rockefellers are heavy stockholders 
in the Congo Union Miniere du Haut Katanga (uranium mining corpor- 
ation), and David Rockefeller’s visits to inspect the Rockefeller Congo 
investments were discussed by the N. Y. Times of Feb 8 and 11, ’59. Thus 
the United States is not without some responsibility for these threatening 
undercurrents. 

While the Belgian Government maintains the deception of having 
given the Congo its “freedom,” the Washington Post of Oct. 31 revealed 
that the Belgians were still arming the tribesmen who oppose Congo uni- 
fication and independence, and that British officers were discovered to be 
training and leading these tribal warriors. It is no wonder the UN is having 
trouble establishing peace and unity in the Congo! 

(Further details on U. S., British and Belgian investments in the Congo will be found 
in the Wall St. Journal, Jan. 13, ‘59; in Stone’s Weekly, Sept. 26 and Oct. 10, which outlines 


the span of these investment records as reported in The Times of London, Nov. 3, 1950, and 
in the London Observer, July 10, ‘60.) 


A TIME OF OPPORTUNITY IN CUBA? 


N CUBA: Protestant missionaries in Cuba are experiencing much the 
pee immeasureable opportunities, along with the heartbreak and 
threat. The Roman Catholic Church of Cuba is immobilized by its con- 
flict with Castro, Catholic schools and other institutions are boxed in, 
their activities curtailed. Some Catholic schools are closed and many 
Catholic hospitals have been taken over by the Government. (The fact 
that only about 200 of the 1000 Catholic priests are Cubans, all the rest 
Spaniards, greatly weakens the Catholic Church’s position. — N. Y. Times, 
Aug. 22). On the other hand, Protestant missions, schools, agricultural 
stations, hospitals — never having participated in politics and never having 
been associated with great wealth — are busier than ever simply because 
they are innundated by the common Cuban people seeking their ministry. 


DESPITE ALL THE ANTI-AMERICAN RAVINGS by Castro, 
the Fidelistas are exceedingly generous in their assistance to the Protestant 
missions. This is especially true of the agricultural missions which are so 
desperately needed now as thousands of Cuban peasants for the first time 
engage in diversified agriculture — after a century of the one-crop cul- 
tivation of sugar cane. The need for training in dairy and fruit farming, 
in soil chemistry and animal husbandry is very great and the several Prot- 
estant agricultural schools are centers of very useful work. Therefore, 
the headlines you see about Castro’s “Godless attacks on Christianity” 
need some qualification. 

WILL THE PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES be called “Com- 
munist” in their homeland because they continue to give themselves to 
sacrificial service to the Cuban people in their present need? No Protestant 
missionary supports Castro’s Communist ties. But the Protestant mission- 
ary from Cuba who comes to your community will tell of the terrible 
neglect that made the revolution inevitable, of the hunger and poverty, 
ignorance and despair that was the daily lot of the Cuban people, whether 
under Machado, San Martin, Batista— or Castro. If civil war engulfs 
Cuba, the American Christian teachers, doctors, nurses and agricultural 
specialists will continue to serve those who are victims of war — the help- 
less, the women and children and the wounded from either side. And when 
it is all over, the missionary will also explain to us how the revolution 
could have been guided into more wholesome and democratic channels 
had not our Government and our investment interests in Cuba turned 
their backs on the Cuban people. 





HOW IT HAPPENED 


E must keep in mind how it all happened. When Castro came to 

power, Cuba’s rich agricultural resources were almost entirely de- 
voted to the American-dominated sugar industry — to such an absurd 
degree that even the staple diet of the common people, beans and rice, 
had to be imported from the U. S. (Shipments of beans and rice have been 
much reduced in 1960 — Wall St. Journal, Oct. 3.) Few have denied that 
a reform of Cuban agriculture and food production was imperative. 

IN THIS CRUCIAL PERIOD (between the establishment of the 
revolutionary government and the inauguration of the revolutionary pro- 
gram of reform), Fidel Castro visited this country. He had not as yet 
started the land reforms; he had not confiscated any American property; 
he had not made any approach as yet to Russia. But Cuba was broke, 
Batista having looted the treasury for his flight. 

(continued first col. NEXT page) 
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Gandhi Techniques (cont. 


segregated their cafes, lunch coun- 
ters and restrooms. The new drive 
will also feature stand-ins in theaters, 
churches, offices of public officials 
—the same type of silent, non- 
violent Gandhian pressures which 
have been so effective at lunch 
counters. 


When a Negro doctor in Phila- 
delphia bought a house in a white 
neighborhood, he called on his new 
neighbors to assure them that he 
was as interested in keeping the 
neighborhood “up” as they were. 
He asked them not to panic and 
dump their property on the market 
in haste, which would run down 
values and invite deterioration. 

“And I don’t intend to raise my 
children in a slum any more than 
you do. If this neighborhood be- 
comes a slum because you leave, 
remember that I will follow you 
where you go. So why don’t we all 
live here as good neighbors and 
work together to keep it a pleasant 
street for all our children?” 


Chemicals in Food 


The Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has published a new 
booklet “What Consumers Should 
Know About Food Additives,” 
which deals with the problem of 
chemicals in food. The booklet ex- 
plains the Federal rulings on disin- 
fectants and how chemicals added 
to food can be dangerous or harm- 
less. By and large, this publication 
reassures the public that most ad- 
ditives are harmless and some even 
beneficial. But it also details why 
many chemical additives now used 
in processing foods are a menace to 
health, making necessary new laws 
to protect the consumer. Copies may 
be secured by writing to the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

The above booklet represents a 
factual though rather timid analysis 
of chemistry and food — with one 
eye on the political influence of the 
big chemical and drug manufac- 
turers. But a new volume, “The 


Chemicals in Food (con. 


Poisons in Your Food” by William 
Longgood ($3.95, Simon & Schus- 
ter) takes the lid off the whole dis- 
tressing subject. You will hear much 
about this book during the coming 
months. It will likely launch a whole 
new series of Congressional investi- 
gations, dealing with the powerful 
chemicals being fed to us three meals 
a day. Among them are: The car- 
cinogens, or cancer-causing sub- 
stances, known to have accumula- 
tive effects in the human body, are 
contained in preparations used not 
only in crop sprays and in animal 
feeds, but as coatings to “prevent 
spoilage” on fruits and vegetables, 
and for other purposes. 

Artificial sex hormones: Stilbes- 
trol is the artificial female sex hor- 
mone that has been called “biologi- 
cal dynamite.” Since 1947 it has 
been inserted in pellet form in the 
ears of livestock and added to their 
feed. (Until December, 1959, the 
pellets were inserted in the necks of 
chickens, a practice that was dis- 
continued by government action be- 
cause large residues of carcinogen 
were found in the fowls’ meat. The 
Federal ruling did not stop the 
use of stilbestrol in beef cattle, 
sheep, and lamb.) 

DDT and other powerful poisons 
are so widely used as insecticides 
that they currently are found in 33 
out of every 100 bottles of commer- 
cial milk and virtually all grains, 
fruits and vegetables. DDT now is 
being found in the milk of nursing 
mothers and in the bodies of new- 
born babies. The story of dyes, 
bleaches, fungicides, emulsifiers, de- 
foliants, hydrolizers and countless 
other additives, contaminants and 
pesticides and how these chemicals 
afflict our lives is carefully scru- 
tinized. William Longgood has 
tracked down the story of the sweep- 
ing chemical infiltration of our daily 
diet since World War II. His re- 
search covers Congressional hear- 
ings, Government reports, medical 
and scientific journals. 

As with other research on this 


subject, the general theme is not 
(Continued second col., NEXT page) 


X-Ray and Forecast 


It was the moment of decision — for those who had the power 
and the wealth of Cuba in their hands. While visiting this country, Castro 
was feted by U. S. newsmen and a few student groups, but he was officially 
snubbed and ignored. Cocktail parties held by the personnel of various 
Washington embassies did not make up for the fact that no top U. S. 
official greeted him or counseled with him — until Secretary Christian 
Herter finally met him in a private hotel room! Castro returned to Havana, 
angry and empty-handed — with no proposal, plan or suggestion from 
Washington or Wall St. for readjustment of Cuban-U. S. economic re- 
lations. The Cuban revolutionaries — bearded young men in a hurry — 
were left entirely on their own, to flounder in their inexperience. 


(continued) 


THE BIG ESTATES were soon ordered broken up, the land re- 
distributed to thousands of ragged illiterate peons. But as each peon got 
his 60 acres, it became obvious that few were capable of management of 
their holdings. The time was short; crops had to be planted. In this vacuum, 
the only step possible was the large-scale operation by the state. The 
transition from the ownership operation of the land by the wealthy few 
to the democratic ownership and use of the land by the many, cannot be 
made overnight. 


Who was there to help in this gigantic task of getting the land into 
cperation, so the people could be fed? Who had the training and skill for 
large-scale agriculture? No teams of American agricultural experts were 
on hand — as they might have been if the American sugar interests and 
the U. S. Government had been acting with charity and intelligence. But 
the Communists were there, skilled, instructed — and always ready with 
a plan. And this is important when there is no plan. 


Few resources were available to implement the revolution during 
the first year. To finance the immense cost of a large scale transition in 
agriculture, to provide new equipment for diversified agriculture, millions 
of dollars and extensive credit were required. When no help was forth- 
coming from the U. S., the opportunity was ripe for the Soviet Union to 
penetrate the Caribbean. But even the U.S.S.R. plus Red China, could not 
offer enough. So the Castro regime began to seize the ready resources of 
American investment interests that stood “fat and tempting around them.” 
The Marxists had been chanting for months, “This wealth, these bulging 
banks and warehouses, these oil tanks and refineries were created by the 
Cuban people and belong to the Cuban people.” Step by step the revolu- 
tion continued, much in the pattern of all revolutions — since long before 
communism was ever heard of. Communism is only an incident of the 
Cuban revolution, the Russian influence a minor element. 

(See Look Magazine, Oct. 25, ‘60, and Sept. 15, ‘59; also R. Hart Phillips’ book, Cuba, 
Island of Paradox, publ. by McDowell, Oblensky, ‘59.) 

MUCH COULD HAVE BEEN DONE tto demonstrate to the 
Cuban people the goodwill of the American people, and our eagerness to 
help them emerge out of a century of exploitation and betrayal. And 
many Cubans have been genuinely perplexed at our lack of understanding 
of their problems, “for you had a revolution too, and you know how long 
it takes to get reorganized.” But we did nothing constructive. 

The U. S. Government made its first military gesture recently by 
week-ending 1450 Marines at the U. S. Naval Base at Guantanamo. In 
view of the useful services of the American missions in Cuba, we might 
better have sent 1450 agricultural and technical experts, with the tools 
that are so desperately needed, to help put the Cuban people on a health- 
ier economic footing. For there are hungry people in Cuba and the hunger 
will grow. From what this Newsletter continues to hear from Protestant 
educators, doctors and agricultural missions in Cuba, this kind of Amer- 
ican invasion would still be a most powerful influence. Are we to remain 
paralyzed to the very last — until war in the Caribbean has engulfed the 
last hope of a Christian solution? 


WHAT NEXT IN CUBA? 


ECAUSE no one in Washington seems to have any constructive ideas, 
Bon Government gropes on, trying to find some way to deal with 
Castro without stirring an anti-American hurricane throughout the rest 
of Latin America. At the recent meeting of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (OAS) in Costa Rica, steps were taken to curb dictatorships 
in the Western Hemisphere by severing diplomatic relations, applying 
economic sanctions. While the U. S. was able to win full Latin Amer- 
ican support in applying this action against the dictatorship of Trujillo 
in the Dominican Republic, we were unable to win any support for such 
actions through the OAS against Castro. 


This is a key point in the whole Latin American situation which 
is more or less soft-pedaled in the U. S. press: The common people in 
nearly all Latin American countries look with such favor on the Castro 

(continued third col., FOURTH nage) 


Chemicals in Food ccontinuea) 


that all these chemicals so used are 
harmful, though it is known that 
many of them are, but that drug and 
chemical manufacturers have devel- 
oped these products and pushed 
their wide sale and use, while mak- 
ing insufficient effort to determine 
the effects of these chemicals on 
animal and human life. Your public 
library will probably have this book. 


The Search 


Undoubtedly, chemistry will pro- 
vide the answer to the need to pro- 
duce food enough for a burgeoning 
world population. But the objective 
research chemists, who are not in 
the pay of the makers of commer- 
cially packaged foods, simply cau- 
tion that the search is still in its 
infancy, that they still don’t know 
enough about many of the chem- 
icals which are being used far too in- 


discriminately at present. 

“Cornell’s eminent nutrition researcher, Dr. 
Clive McCay, has pointed out that no one in 
authority has stopped to consider what may 
be the combined effects of a score of or a 
hundred of potentially toxic ingredients in 
food.’ (Consumer Bulletin, May, ‘60.) 


The timidity of the Government 


Men and Machines 


in these matters is further illustrated 
by the fact that no curbs whatsoever 
have been attempted against cigar- 
ette distribution by the powerful 
tobacco interests, though the rela- 
tionship of cigarettes to lung cancer 
and heart disease has been medically 
established. Those who point out 
that exhaust fumes from cars and 
trucks are also probably related to 
the serious increase in lung cancer 
in the last decade must also face the 
question — why has the Govern- 
ment likewise taken no steps to con- 
trol this known health hazard? (For 
these noxious fumes are a health 
menace, whether or not they, or 
cigarettes, provide the clue to lung 
cancer.) 


Certainly pressures from both the 
cigarette and the gasoline industries 
could protect these products from 
any such sudden restraints as that 
which sent the cranberry industry 
reeling last year by a clamp-down 
on a much smaller threat from 
sprays used on the cranberry crop 
by the growers. 


The nation’s leading labor mediators have called on unions and 


management for a new dedication towards solving the problems created 
when machines take over more of the work performed by men. J. F. 
Finnegan, Director of Federal Mediation Services, and J. W. Limbert, 
head of the U. S. Bureau of Employment Security, at a meeting of the 
Associated Industries representing nationwide manufacturing interests, 
pointed out that automation has already reached the point where the num- 
ber of “white collar” workers exceeds the force of “blue collar” workers; 
that skilled technicians now outnumber those who have no special skills. 


Because of the new technical re- 
quirements for employment created 
by automation, workers become in- 
creasingly dependent upon finding 
jobs within the narrow confines of 
their own specialized training. Con- 
sequently, automation gives the em- 
ployee less of a sense of security, 
rather than more, even after he is 
retrained and re-employed as a tech- 
nician. For if he loses a job, the 
service for which he is qualified is 
much more highly specialized than 
in pre-automation days. Neither 
labor nor management has explored 
the full implications of this new 
situation. 

How are all these technological 
changes to be introduced while, 
at the same time, treating the 
worker as a human being with- 
out tying the employer to antiquat- 
ed work rules and methods that will 
bankrupt him? These questions have 
yet to be answered. Certainly no 
manufacturer can carry non-pro- 
ductive workers and meet competi- 
tion which is coming from two 
directions: (1) from foreign coun- 
tries where wages are cheap; and 
(2) from newcomers in the domestic 
field who are basing production on 
the latest electronic machinery. 

The Federal mediation experts 
warn that both labor and manage- 
ment must make a greater effort to 


understand one another’s viewpoint, 
and merge their talents and experi- 
ence towards a common goal. Un- 
less they do, bitter and costly con- 
troversies can bring disaster to the 
American economy. “This question 
must be tackled with utmost vigor 
before it is too late,” the mediators 
caution. 


Society and Automation 


Some months ago similar warn- 
ings were sounded by economists 
and social scientists, which resulted 
in the formation of an Industrial 
Management-Labor Commission to 
study the social effects of automa- 
tion. Top labor leaders eagerly co- 
operated in setting up the Commis- 
sion but were disappointed and 
angered when the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers and the Chambers 
of Commerce appointed represen- 
tatives that came only from the 
lower echelons of business. The 
labor leaders (George Meany, Pres. 
of the AFL-CIO, with Walter Reu- 
ther, Vice-Pres. of the AFL-CIO 
and head of the United Auto Work- 
ers) refused to continue the Com- 
mission until management had re- 
sponded on a more cooperative 
basis. This refusal on the part of 
industrial management to show good 

(continued first col., NEXT page) 





Men and Machines 


faith has delayed further a full ex- 
ploration of the problem of auto- 
mation. 

Three nationwide strikes (Gener- 
al Electric, Penn. R. R. and the 
“Big 10° steel corporations), which 
were supposedly settled during the 
past year, have not actually been 
settled at all. These are expected to 
flare again because of the failure 
of both business management and 
labor leaders to shape an over-all 
policy on “work rules” as related 
to automation. Some corporations 
(Armour and Co., Kaiser Steel and 
a few others) have formed worker- 
management committees within 
their own ranks to study the prob- 
lem and make recommendations. 
But industrial labor relations in gen- 
eral are being crippled by the fail- 
ure of business leadership in this 
respect. 


The New Labor Union 


While headlines feature strikes 
and racketeering in labor-industrial 
relations, it is encouraging to learn 
of the progress which labor unions 
are making in services to their mem- 
bers. Unions do much more than 
demand higher wages, form picket 
lines and harass the boss. Many 
large unions have health and wel- 
fare organizations that have become 
models of pre-paid community med- 
ical services. Several labor unions 
operate the finest medical centers in 
the U. S. free of charge to all their 
members and families. Besides sur- 
gery and the usual hospital and 
medical care, they provide drugs, 
dentures and glasses at a fraction 
of the commercial cost. Many un- 
ions have built health and medical 
year-around “rest centers” for their 
retired and convalescent members. 
The International Ladies Garment 
Workers have a 1000 acre estate 
outside New York with cottages, 
clinics, therapy laboratories, facili- 
ties for swimming, boating, fishing 
and other forms of recreation. All 
facilities are free to the union mem- 
bers and their families, including 
medical and nursing service when 
required. 

Many labor organizations provide 
counseling services to their members 
in a wide variety of fields. When a 
worker in one city was persuaded 
to buy a worn-out second-hand car 
for an exorbitant price, he reported 
to his union how he had _ been 
gipped, for after using up the doped 
gasoline he found that $500 would 
be needed to make the car road- 
worthy. A union official called the 
second-hand lot and said “Either 
you straighten out this deal or we 
will inform our 50,000 union mem- 
bers in this neighborhood of the 
sort of business you are doing.” 
The car was taken back and the 
worker's money restored. Among 
the more than 70,000 local labor 


(continued) 


unions in America, many maintain 
free legal counseling services for 
workers’ problems, including fam- 
ily troubles, desertion by husband 
or wife, garnishee or foreclosure 
action by merchants, etc. These 
unions can often help men who are 
left widowed with small children, 
and are desperate to hold their jobs 
but have no way to take care of 
their families. Many labor groups 
have credit unions, some with office 
space furnished by the companies 
they work for, where the workers 
may deposit savings and secure loans 
to meet emergencies at low interest 
rates. Many unions conduct night 
classes in languages, arts and crafts, 
as well as technical training for 
better jobs. 

These services by unions have 
often been inspired and aided by 
enlightened employers. Such corp- 
orations as Western Electric, Gen- 
eral Electric, General Motors, du 
Pont, Eastman, all provide similar 
facilities for their employees in their 
plants. Thus many labor leaders, 
sometimes in self defense, have been 
compelled to accept larger social 
responsibilities for their workers. 
Even when they have done so re- 
luctantly, these services have proved 
to be a God-send in preparing the 
union for the day of automation 
and electronic production. 


New Horizons 


While headlines focus on strikes, 
many corporations make annual 
wage agreements with little debate 
or publicity because (1.) of the high- 
er type of employees with whom 
they now deal and (2.) the more 
scientific planning involved in pro- 
duction and sales which assures the 
workers income rates for months 
ahead. As labor leaders become 
fully qualified for managing the 
security welfare funds of the unions 
and in organizing the social services 
that the worker and his family need, 
a whole new horizon opens before 
responsible labor leaders, guaran- 
teeing their usefulness in the future 
under very different industrial con- 
ditions. 

[he relationship of the worker 
to the union that provides social 
services becomes far more human 
and intimate. It creates a “sense of 
belonging” that is sought so much 
and needed so greatly today by the 
masses of workers who are other- 
wise lost in the maze of our giant 
industrial communities. When a 
worker steps into his union social 
service clinic, club, or vacation re- 
sort, he is no longer just a number 
on a payroll or a small figure along 
a great assembly line. He and his 
family become individuals receiving 
personal attention and interest from 
his employees who are qualified 
by experience and training to serve 
him. 


(continued) 


X-Ray and Foreeast 


revolution that their own leaders do not dare support an anti-Castro U. S. 
move without facing political upheaval at home. In Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Peru, Colombia, Bolivia and even Mexico, the worker-peasant classes, 
plus the students, are ardently pro-Castro. Even in a country as stable as 
Mexico, the pro-Castro sentiment is so great that the Mexican Govern- 
ment has been forced to explain to President Eisenhower that they cannot 
join the U. S. in any action against Cuba. To interpret such sentiments 
in Mexico or elsewhere as Communistic is a dangerous uninformed self- 
deception, for scrawled on the walls of the streets and university buildings 
throughout all Central and South America are the words, “Cuba si (yes), 
Russia no.” 


Adlai Stevenson outlines “Our Plight in Latin America” in Look, 
Nov. 22, and discusses the political and economic dilemmas behind the 
opinion of a prominent democratic Latin American leader that “There is 
now only a 50-50 chance of saving South America.” 


WHAT CAN THE U. S. DO? In all these countries, some of their 
natural resources are being developed by U. S. and British investment 
syndicates. They are grateful to the American businessmen, engineers and 
financiers whose initiative has enabled them to discover and bring into 
production their oil, copper, tin and other products. But in almost every 
instance nearly all the profits go to the foreign investors and to the small 
wealthy oligarchies who manage to keep their grip on the economic and 
political power of these countries. Partial revolutions have already oc- 
cured in various Latin American countries. Beginnings have been made 
in land reform. But only beginnings; extreme poverty persists everywhere. 
As thousands of young people pour out of the universities with a fuller 
grasp of the economic facts of life, they express mounting frustrations, 
anger and a conviction of betrayal. 


AMERICAN MANAGERS IN SUCH SITUATIONS are more 
er less helpless. As one executive recently commented to your editor, 
“Our Board of Directors in Wall St. didn’t send me down here to break 
up the property. I am here to get the stuff out of the ground and make 
money for them.” Although these companies usually pay high wages, 
build schools and hospitals, these improvements ironically seem only to 
demonstrate what the whole country could be like if a fairer portion of 
the wealth were being used for the people. 


THE VIOLENCE ON THE STREETS of Caracas, the over- 
throw of the Government in El Salvador, the uneasy atmosphere in Pan- 
ama, the mounting economic crisis in Bolivia, all warn the U. S. that any 
action we may take in Cuba can ignite political explosions in many Latin 
American countries. There is widespread sentiment in Latin America that 
mediation between Cuba and the U. S. should be undertaken by the OAS 
or the UN — both of which have the authority and legal means to act. 
But others believe that the situation has gone too far. As Cuba whirls 
further into the Soviet orbit, they believe that only some military action, 
no doubt secretly financed and propelled by the U. S., can deal with the 
situation. 


AS THIS IS BEING WRITTEN, the Cubans are trying to sell 
their surplus sugar (rejected by the U. S.) to the Communist states and 
to secure further economic, political and military support from Russia. 
But Khrushchev did not visit Cuba while at the UN — in itself a con- 
ciliatory gesture towards the U. S. after his previous bombast about 
protecting Cuba from U. S. aggression. And the Kremlin tyrant has ob- 
viously tried to back away from his previous hasty commitments to Castro. 
Hence there is hope for a tempering and dampening of the Soviet-Cuban 
alliance. If so, will the U. S., with Christian magnaminity and understand- 
ing, use such a golden opportunity to win back the friendship of the Cubans 
by some imaginative constructive move? The economic situation in Cuba 
is rapidly deteriorating as the middle class solidifies against Castro’s con- 
fiscation of private property. Something will have to happen soon. 


Suppose Cuba gets rid of Castro, for he is expendable. But will the 
U. S. also try to help get rid of the revolution and re-establish the old 
status-quo — as we did in Guatemala? Will we push for a return of the 
great sugar plantations to their former owners, thereby destroying the 
new dairy, fruit and poultry farms, the rice and bean fields, which Castro 
has newly established for year around employment and for producing more 
food for the Cuban people? 


IF WE DO, there will soon be a hundred Castros rising up in his 
wake — and they will be all over the Caribbean and in Central and South 
America. Will we lose Latin America as we lost our day of opportunity 
in Asia, by trying to hold on to the past, by substituting military expedi- 
ency for Christian understanding and charity? 
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